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NIELS WILHELM GADE 

In remembrance of the Centenary of his birth 
By CORNELIUS RUBNER 

Gade was born in Copenhagen on the 22nd of February, 1817. His father 
was a maker of musical instruments. The boy studied the violin under Wex- 
schall, and Weyse and Bergreen were his teachers in composition. He became 
a member of the orchestra of the Royal Opera House and, being a very profi- 
cient and successful violinist, played in many concerts. In 1841 he was awarded 
a prize by the Copenhagen Musical Union for his overture "Nachkl&nge aus 
Ossian," the judges being Louis Spohr and Friedrich Schneider. Then, in 1843, 
he received the important Royal stipend and went to Leipzig where he was 
very successful with his first Symphony in C minor and the aforesaid Overture, 
as well as with his cantata "Comala." He became a friend of both Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann who had a great influence over Gade. 

While at Leipzig he held the position of assistant conductor to Mendels- 
sohn as well as teacher of composition at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
and after Mendelssohn's death he was appointed principal conductor of the 
"Gewandhaus" orchestra. 

He returned to his native city in 1848 and conducted the Musical Union 
founded in 1836, also filling the post of organist at the Holmens church. After 
Glaeser's death he became conductor at the Royal Opera House. In 1865 he 
was given charge of the Conservatory of Music founded by P. M. Moldenhauer. 

Gade was the son-in-law of J. P. E. Hartmann, the well-known composer. 

Among Gade's sixty-four compositions, the most important are: his Over- 
tures, Symphonies and Cantatas for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. His best- 
known Symphonies are the First in C minor, produced by Mendelssohn, 1843, 
Leipzig, the Fourth, and his greatest, in B-flat major (1850), the Sixth in G 
minor, full of passionate melancholy, the Seventh in F major (1864), and the 
Eighth in B minor, which connects by its marked northern atmosphere with 
the First Symphony. The best of his Overtures is "Nachklange aus Ossian," 
Op. 1 (1841), which shows us the real, true Gade in all his beauty of color, har- 
mony and melody. Then the Overtures "Hamlet," "Michael Angelo," "In 
the Highlands," "Overture in C major," Op. 14. Very important also in show- 
ing Schumann's influence over Gade are his ballads and dramatic cantatas for 
chorus: "Comala," "The Erl King's Daughter," "The Crusaders," "Kalanus," 
"Zion," "Psyche," "Baldur's Dream," the poetic "Spring-Fantasy," "The 
Message of Spring," "Holy Night," "The Stream," "Sunset," and his opera, 
" Mario tta." 

The same beauty of "Ossian" is felt in his Arabesques, Aquarelles, Tone- 
pictures of the North and Folk-dances for piano, also in the Trio in F major, 
two violin sonatas, the Sonata for piano in C minor, Op. 28, dedicated to Liszt, 
a work of his youth. 

Mention must also be made of his orchestral suites: "A summer's day in 
the country," Novellettes, and "Holbergiana," which can be said to have laid 
the foundation for the development of Scandinavian music for string orchestra. 
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IT should never be forgotten that Gade was the father and cre- 
ator of the Scandinavian school of Romantic composers. At 

the age of twenty-four he looked into the world, a fearless char- 
acteristic northerner, full of nobility of purpose, true to his calling, 
and ever sincere in his portrayal of his country's beauties, its 
depths of imagination and poetry, its wealth of rugged strength 
and poetic melancholy. He at all times realized the importance 
of the message he had to give and his superior talent and splendid 
training helped him to accomplish the task he had set himself: 
he is rightly to be called the creator of Danish romanticism in 
music. 

His palette of orchestration was rich in colors and his por- 
trayal of the old heroic figures of the North stands to this 
day unequalled and masterful. 

Gade's musical activities may be divided into two periods, 
the first of which may be called the weightier of the two. 
During the "Ossian" period he composed those of his works 
that have contributed the most to the national element in Scan- 
dinavian music and have for all times secured him a place in 
the hearts of his own people and by his treatment of that very 
element shown the world the beauty of that folk-lore of the north 
at the hands of a great sculptor. 

The splendid means at his command of instrumentation 
gives to his orchestral works a certain elusive beauty of colouring 
that seems to have its root in the very heart of his country and 
which has ever since haunted the music of all Scandinavians. 
Through his friendship for both Mendelssohn and Schumann a 
new element creeps into his music, that of the German school of 
Romanticism, and he now reaches his second period. 

However, I consider it unfair to Gade to call him a mere 
follower of German romanticism. True, the influence of those 
two great musical minds is felt but through it all runs the true 
northern spirit, at times enhanced by the foreign influence, but 
never overshadowed, proof conclusive of his masterful strength 
and a sincerity of purpose which governed him at all times and 
will always preserve for his work a place of unquestioned honor. 

Gade was a great musician not only but his was a nature 
endowed with the greatest of gifts combined with a deeply reli- 
gious spirit; he had one of the best and kindest hearts I have 
been blessed enough to encounter. His sense of justice and true 
simplicity of spirit, — not to forget his delightful sense of humor — 
never failed to make their appeal to everyone fortunate enough 
to know him. 
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His was a mind ever open to poetry and beauty and 
although a true patriot he never failed to show real admiration 
for the accomplishments and deeds of countries not his own. 

While he had a splendid knowledge of his own country's 
literature (Oehlenschlaeger, Thorwaldsen, Holberg, Andersen, etc., 
etc.) he was also a student of foreign literature and spent much 
time reading Shakespeare, Ossian, Ariosto, Tasso, Hoffman, Jean 
Paul. Rarely has an artist lived a life as blessed in harmony 
of both heart and mind. He had no enemies and was loved by 
everyone. Surrounded by loving care as a child in his home he 
spent his days working and dreaming at his instrument and with 
his favorite authors beneath the great beech trees in the woods 
of Denmark. Later he found happiness in the sincere friendship 
and goodwill of Mendelssohn, who smoothed away many of the 
usual difficulties in the young student's path and ever lent a 
helping hand to his success by producing many of his compositions 
in Leipzig, the centre of German romanticism in music. Gade 
was a great favorite in Leipzig, more so at the time than Schu- 
mann, who though undoubtedly the greatest of the three, was 
recognized only by a few. Mendelssohn however realized Schu- 
mann's genius and it is well known that after the first performance 
of "Paradies und Peri" he exclaimed "Schumann is the nail to 
my coffin!" Mendelssohn was not on the best of terms with the 
great philosopher-musician and while he tried to ignore him, 
Gade was one of his staunchest admirers and ever studied Schu- 
mann's works with the true enthusiasm he brought to everything 
high and beautiful. Some of Gade's most fruitful work as con- 
ductor of the Copenhagen Musical Union was carried on in 
behalf of the compositions of his two great friends. The per- 
formances of Schumann's great choral works were true festivals 
for Gade. After Mendelssohn's untimely death, and Schu- 
mann's departure from Leipzig, two sad blows for Gade, he left 
that city and hastened home, to return to Leipzig only once 
more, in 1852, temporarily in charge of the "Gewandhaus" 
orchestra. 

It has been my privilege to have known Gade very intimately 
as he was not only my teacher but a good friend of my father. 
In our home in Copenhagen I had every opportunity from early 
childhood to come into contact with all the musicians of that 
time. My father — a pupil of Mendelssohn — also Gade's, had 
many close friends among them, and such artists as Franz Bendel, 
de Konsky, Ferdinand Laub, Kellermann, Brelinger, Adolf Jensen, 
the well-known Gebriider Miiller string quartette, who played 
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most of the classic works from memory, Alfred Jael, Joachim, 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, F. Griitzmacher, Rubinstein, Reinecke, 
Mme. Carlotta Patti, Norman-Neruda, etc., etc., were frequent 
visitors at our house. I was only a child then, but such men as 
Gade and Adolf Jensen did not deem it beneath their dignity to 
play little duets and folk-songs with the eager little boy of five. 
This letter of Gade shows how privileged we were in my mother's 
house; much later, in 1874, Carl Reinecke visited Copenhagen 
and Gade not knowing his address wrote this note: 

Dear Rybner: Will you give my greetings to Reinecke and tell 
him I have searched for him yesterday in all the hotels — not to mention 
cafes and the street cars and trams and I am glad to have at last dis- 
covered that he is staying with your parents. 

Yours, 

N. W. G. 

It was at our house that Gade and Adolf Jensen met for the 
first time and the former laughingly remarked to Jensen that the 
name "Jensen" was far too common a one for Denmark. "Think," 
he said, "how many Jensens, Paulsens, Rasmussens, etc., live 
here"; whereupon Jensen very quickly retorted, "Well, how about 
your name? You have it on every street-corner in Denmark." 
(Gade meaning street in Danish.) 

When I entered the Copenhagen Conservatory at fourteen 
years of age, Gade and Hartmann were my teachers in composi- 
tion, and I had ample opportunity to realize in Gade the splendid 
teacher, who had a way of eradicating errors of long standing that 
was nothing short of genius. His manner of teaching was full of 
inspiration and geniality, and he preferred a good-humored rail- 
lery to severity of judgement; but if he encountered superficiality 
in a pupil he was relentless. 

His sense of humor showed itself also in his fondness for 
musical puns on his name. Comment on the fact that he was a 
splendid violinist he would counter by saying that he ought to be, 
considering his name — the open strings of the violin. The follow- 
ing amusing little diagram further illustrates the point. It repre- 
sents his name in the different keys; he even made use of the old 
(Discant) treble key ! 
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I shall never forget how amused he was when one day he 
came to my violin lesson at the Conservatory and, putting a piece 
of paper with a few bars jotted down on it before me, asked: "Play 
that, Cornelius." It was a passage from "The Crusaders" (Part 
II. Armida, the Siren's song, "The waves sweep my breast") he 
was just composing. 

Allegro grazioso 




After playing it for him, I said: "Dear Professor, it is rather 
hard to play. Why couldn't it be in flats?" Whereupon he 
slapped me on the back for my impudence and said: "You young 
rascal! I suppose I'll have to ask ' Armida' and all those sirens to 
play the clarinets to help the violins out!" (The orchestra score 
has one clarinet which plays the same passage in unison with the 
violins.) 

I was fortunate enough as a young student to play in the 
concerts of the Musical Union under Gade's b&ton and he was a 
most interesting leader. He always made it a point to explain to 
the orchestra and the chorus the works to be performed, before 
even attempting to rehearse them. He would go to the piano, 
explain each theme, each problem, sometimes intermingling his 
explanations with humorous remarks, but ever exacting strict 
attention. These rehearsals were most interesting, particularly 
those of the first performances of his own compositions. 

I remember that of his Eighth Symphony and his reply to 
the question: "When will the * Ninth' be performed?": "I have 
too much respect for Beethoven's Ninth!" 

He used the baton with ease and grace itself, and he made 
not the slightest difference in his treatment of the biggest draw- 
card in the way of soloist or the smallest of his chorus. He was 
ever indulgent and through that very kindness of his, as goes 
without saying, he obtained the desired results. 

(The following amusing incident which Gade himself told me 
here comes to my mind and I cannot refrain from telling the 
story though it really has nothing to do with my subject: When 
he first went to Leipzig he arrived there with a small knowledge 
of the German language, and as he had an important call to make 
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the next day, and it was raining hard, he called a cab and gave the 
driver the address of his destination; the man looked astonished, 
but Gade got into the carriage and drove for nearly half an hour. 
When the carriage finally stopped, was paid, and went out of 
sight, Gade, after a little while, was most surprised to find himself 
in strangely familiar quarters — three houses from his hotel!) 

Gade was intensely interested in Grieg's talent, but told us 
once how, on calling on Grieg, he found him sitting at the piano, 
the fingers of one hand between the fingers of the other, on the 
keyboard, trying to find new chords by this extraordinary acro- 
batic stunt! What would Gade say to some of our modern har- 
monies by Debussy, Ravel, etc., and how would he think our 
composers had "found them!" 

Gade told the following episode about Schumann. At one of 
the rehearsals in the Gewandhaus, Schumann led the orchestra 
for one of his new compositions. They were just playing a pass- 
age for four horns' and Schumann, intent upon listening to his 
own work, lost himself in his dreams. Slowly, like a man in his 
sleep, and utterly unconscious of everyone's astonishment, he 
left the platform and walked toward the back of the hall where 
among others Mendelssohn was sitting, speechless with surprise. 
Concertmaster F. David took the stand at once and tried his best 
to bring the somewhat shaky forces together, but somehow they 
finally had to come to a stop. Mendelssohn saw his chance at 
giving Schumann a little side thrust and loudly called out: "What 
has become of the composer-conductor?" Schumann was rudely 
awakened from his day-dream by the hearty laughter of all 
present. 

Gade did not confine his conducting to his native city and 
Leipzig, but he travelled extensively as guest-conductor to many 
cities in Germany: Cologne (1862), Vienna, Berlin, also Paris 
(1871), Bonn-am-Rhein, Amsterdam (1873). He visited England 
in 1876 and 1882, and conducted his two choral works, "Zion" 
and "The Crusaders," at the Birmingham Festival. He several 
times conducted his choral works at the Nieder-Rheinische Music 
Festivals, which held a very high place in musical activities. 
They boasted a chorus of six hundred to seven hundred voices 
and an orchestra of one hundred and twenty-five musicians. 

It was at one of these festivals that I had the great happiness 
of seeing my beloved master again after several years. On this 
particular occasion an incident occurred which reveals Gade's 
patriotism. Being the "Festival conductor," Gade was wearing 
the Danish Commandeur cross of the Dannebrog order and he 
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also wore the "Ordre pour le merite," given him by Emperor 
William I, of Germany. After the performance he asked me to 
take off the German decoration (which is worn around the neck), 
as he did not much like having it on. I, realizing that this would 
look very discourteous and cause no end of hard feelings at the 
large reception where he was presently to go, saw only one way 
out of the difficulty. Quietly, as if acquiescing I, instead of 
untying it, tied it more securely and excused myself for being so 
awkward as to get it so tight that the knot could not be undone 
in a hurry. Gade, his usually kind face in ominous clouds, 
answered very severely — very severely, for him: "There is only 
one decoration — that of my King!" and his patriotism was very 
much ruffled. 

Although as I have stated before, Gade had an open mind for 
all that was interesting in the musical world, he at first was not 
inclined to be very enthusiastic about Wagner. He even told me 
before I went to Leipzig "not to get lost in that pernicious atmos- 
phere of Wagner and his disciples!" 

At my return from Leipzig to my home, what a change had 
come over Gade! I went to see him at once and telling him of all 
my impressions during those years of study, I had at last to con- 
fess my enthusiasm for Wagner. To my surprise he begged me to 
play extracts from the "Nibelungen" for him and "Tristan." He 
showed keen interest and at last, with one of his inimitable 
chuckles, he went to his bookcase and proudly produced the 
score of "Tristan," most eagerly asking me to play for him the 
introduction to the second act with the beautiful effect of the 
horns, as he wanted to hear it played listening from another 
room. He admitted having perused and studied the scores of 
Wagner's operas very thoroughly and as a great secret: "that 
he liked 'Tristan' best of all." 

Gade secretly loved but also feared Wagner as his was not 
the nature of a Verdi who changed his style of composing in 
his old age. A style so utterly new and epoch-making as Wag- 
ner's was perhaps too much for him to grasp at first in its entirety, 
although I have no doubt he fully realized with his prophetic, 
clear mind its far-reaching import even then. 

After my parents and I moved to Baden-Baden, I often 
wanted to have Gade come and visit us, at the same time suggest- 
ing his conducting some concerts there. But at that time, in 
1883, he declined all offers to conduct in foreign cities as he did 
not wish to leave home and his duties there. In a letter he 
writes (translated from the Danish) : 
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Dear Cornelius, 

I have considered the matter of your kind invitation to come 
to you but I will have to forego the great pleasure of seeing you all for 
many reasons. I do not feel well at all this spring; that dizziness that has 
troubled me, is bothering me again. I have been very tired and troubled. 
You must not count on me for your concerts this spring. I have been 
looking over your Violin Concerto with the greatest interest and hope 
indeed to hear you play it some day. With every good wish, etc., etc. 

In another letter from Fredensborg, 23rd July, 1885, his 
summer residence, he writes: 

Dear Rybner: 

I am not feeling well enough to stand any journey; my eyes are 
inflamed. I cannot stand much sunshine, not much light anyhow, and 
think how tiring two days of concerts would be. Not alone the rehear- 
sals, but think how many of my former friends I would have to talk 
to, however interesting and dear it would be to see them all. It will, 
I am afraid, tire me very much. Well, after all, as they say in Germany : 
"Aufgeschoben ist nicht aufgehoben," and we may talk this matter 
over some time, etc., etc." 

In another letter, dated 27 Oct., 1885, he writes: 

Dear Cornelius, 

We are now working on Beethoven's ''Ninth." It is the 50th concert 
season this year of the Musical Union. The first concert I begin with 
Kuhlau and Weyse (1836) and I end with the highest: "Beethoven." 
I am indeed sorry not to be able to perform Bach's St. Matthew Passion 
Music as I love it dearly, and as I have given it in the "Slotskirken," 
(Church of the castle). It is the greatest thing the Musical Union has 
ever done as you know, etc., etc. 

To his duties as conductor, organist and director of the 
Conservatory of Music he gave his unceasing devotion and his 
untiring efforts until death came upon him like a thief in the 
night of December 21, 1890. 

Let us honor and cherish his memory! 



